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Two First Nations youth dead, Two | 


killers not convicted. Justice?? 


By Linda Dumont 

In this issue we look at the deaths of two First Nations young people, 
Tina Fontaine and Colton Boushie. The acquital of their murderers has 
sparked portests from First Nations people across Canada. Would the ver- ~ 
dict in each case have been different if the victims had been caucasioan? if ~ 


‘the jury had not been all white would they have reached a different conclu- — 


sion? 4 

Tina Michelle Fontaine was a 14 year old First Nations (indivenaiia j 
girl who was murdered in August 2014. Her case is considered among the ] 
high number of missing and murdered Indigenous women of Canada. Her — 
death renewed calls by activists for the government to conduct a national 
inquiry into the issue. Identified early as a suspect, Raymond Joseph Corm-_ 
ier was charged in December 2015 with her murder. Cormier was acquitted | . 
by a jury in February 2018. The verdict sparked sadness and angry calls for ~ 
reform by Indigenous leaders who say the system completely failed Tina. 

Colten Boushie was a 22-year-old Cree man from the Red Pheasant 
First Nation, northwest of Saskatoon. One day in early August, he and four - 
friends drove onto the property of a 54-year-old farmer named Gerald | 
Stanley. They say they had a flat tire and were looking for help. An alterca- 
tion ensued, and Colten Boushie was shot to death. Stanley was acquit- 
ted of murder charges. After Boushie’s death, there was an outpouring of 
racist comments on social media, condoning and even cheering his killing. — 
Some said the only thing Stanley did wrong was not killing every one of the - 
young men and women who drove onto his property. , 

But First Nations people across Canada held rallies protesting the failure ~ 
of the justice system in Boushie'’s death. ’ 

Unfortunately, this reflects the undercurrent of racial tension in coun- 
tries like Canada, where Indigenous people have been colonized and the 
relationship between Indigenous and non- We eae peor hasnt really 
been reconciled. 
The protestors placards read, “No Reconciliation.’ 


ATTENTION VENDORS | 
NEW PRICE FOR PAPERS - due to the increase in printing costs over — 
the years, the papers now cost vendors 75 cents per paper. 

Back in 2003, it cost roughly 27 cents per issue to print the paper. Now 
the cost is closer to 70 cents per paper just for printing. If more papers 
are printed at one time, the cost of each is a bit lower. 


NEW PLACE TO PICK UP PAPERS - Vendors can get papers at 10548- 


96 Street (back door) on Wednesday and Sunday between 5:30 and 9 
p-m. Call Linda at 780-428-0805 if you need badges. 


Make a donation or place an ad to help keep Alberta 
Street News in print. $642 pays for one issue. 
Call 780 428-0805 
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March Madness 


By Joanne Benger, Photo by John Zapantis 

1. March is unpredictable. It may enter as a lion or as a lamb, but we won't 
know ahead of time whether we should wear the summer hoody or the 
winter parka. It may be melting wear - wellingtons. It may be snowing - 
wear mukluks. Pity the tourist who has come to Alberta at this time. How 
does he pack for his trip? Summer clothes? Winter clothes? Spring clothes? 
Spin the wheel. Make your choice and you are sure to be wrong. The 
weather changes in a whistle. We can have all four seasons in one day. 

2. March confusion continues. We have Daylight Saving time on March 11. 
I can’t remember if the rule is spring foreward, fall back or fall foreward, 
spring back. I know we have to turn the clocks on hour one way but I can't 
remember if it is ahead or back. No matter. After arriving two hours late a 
couple of times I devised a rule that is fool proof and works. Add an hour. 
One oclock becomes 2 oclock and 2 oclock becomes 3 oclock and so on. 

3. We have one day of normal in March - St. Patrick's Day on March 17. 
Forget the lion and forget the lamb. Think pig and snake. The poor harmless Irish had to raise a pig for pork in 
the house. That’s why they were called pig-in-the-parlour Irish. They had pigs inside and snakes outside. Then 
St. Patrick came and chased all the snakes out of Ireland. Be sure to wear green in his honour. Green, green, 
green and not a leaf to be seen. Lent is put on hold. You can dance and party and get married as you gorge on 
the foods you gave up for lent. It is a day to enjoy. Love you St. Patrick! 

4. March 20 is the first day of spring and brings more confusion when a calendar and weatherman dont agree. 
Old times say the lion has eaten the lamb when there is a storm, and confused tourists ask, “Is this spring?” 
amid a blizzard. | 

5. It may end like a lion or like a lamb but one thing is certain. March ends on the.3 1st. Still, we will be going to 
bed trying to decide how we'll celebrate in the morning. April first is always April Fools Day but this year it is 
Easter Sunday as well. “The Easter bunny didn't come .... April Fools!” and a happy Easter to you. 





Wov! Celebrate! It’s Spring! 
By Joanne Benger 

Sit on a park bench that has been warmed by the sun. 
Go outside and eat ice cream with a metal spoon. 
Throw a party when your heating bill comes down to double digits. 
Be daring. Wear short sleeves and expose your elbows. 
Weekends, sleep with your blinds open and let the sun wake you up. 
Go for a walk and collect the treasures that the melting snow revealed. 
Unplug the block heater, remove the snow tires and ride with the window down. 
Dust off the barbecue and patio furniture and drink coffee on the deck. 
_ Put on runners so your feet will feel so light you could fly. 

10. Take your toque hair to a salon and geta newdo. _ 

11. Celebrate sweat, mother Nature's reward for outdoor activity. 
12. Paint your toe nails and wear sandals in the puddles. 

13.‘ Flyakite and float a boat in the river. : 


14. Lie on your back on the sun heated ground and cloud watch. insp / 
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15. Get out your umbrella and go singing in the rain. or 
16. Dance with your dog when you see the first blade of green grass in the dog park. 
17. Find a skipping rope and skip for joy. 
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Teaching Residential School Students 


By one of the last teachers invented and Canada was seen university room mate had boarded 
as a meting pot where people of while attending high school. 

I fell into the job by default. all races would become English I taught residential students as 
Teachers sign a contract agree- Canadians. Children of all cultures well as local children. I lived in a 
ing to teach in a specific school went to school not only to learn teacherage with four other single 
division. Then they send you to the three Rs but also to learn how __ teachers and we never entered the 
the school that needs you. I was to be good English Canadians. residence that was run by nuns. 

a product of my age My parents Residing away from home to get ‘The children from the residence 
both learned English asasecond — educated was common in rural were healthy, clean, and well 
language but English was the only _ Alberta. Before school buses many _ dressed with good manners. I 
language spoken in our home. farm children would go to livein _ thought the nuns were doing a 


My father was very proud of his town so they could attend high good job of looking after them 

certificate of Naturalization, which _ school. Either their parents would _ while they got educated. 

made him a British subject. Mul- _ pay for room and board or they Among the students, who were 

ticulturalism has not yet been would work for their keep. My not residential, there were the — 
teachers’ children and the store- 
keeper's children plus local native 
children. Some of the native chil- 

~ dren, who lived with their parents, 
attended school so irregularly they 
fell behind. One of my Grade Two 
students was a teenager who had 
missed out on schooling because 
her family lived on a remote trap 
line. I thought how tragic that - 
this brilliant girl was not getting a 
proper education and would never 
reach her potential. My fellow 
teachers and I agreed it was a pity 
that she could not live in a resi- 

dence close to the school. — 

It was a well organized, well run 
school and we were a contented 
staff of teachers. Then, suddenly, 
without warning or explanation 
we were told the residence was 
being closed. The children were 
being sent home and most of 
us would be relocated to other 
schools in the division. 

What surprised most of us was 
how happy the residential students 
were to be going home. 

We teachers went our separate 
ways and never kept in touch. That 
residence closed in 1965. 
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Residential School One (above) is the child before. “Our parents made us new bucksin clothes. When we 
arrived at the school, they took our clothing and threw it away” Residential School Two (cover) is the child leav- 
ing home. “A mountie and a priest came to the house at midnight to take my cousin and me to the resdiential 
school. She was seven and I was five. We were taken on a long train ride to the school.” Residential School Three, 
left, is the classroom. “We were punished for speaking Cree.” 

These paintings are the first three of a series of ues by Linda Dumont telling the story of the residential 
school experience with quotes from survivors. 

Posters and cards of this series will be available at the performance of Whitewash, a dance choreographed 
by local dancer Shaun Giroux telling the story of his grandmother's experience as a residential school student. 
They can also be ordered by calling Linda at 780-428-0805. | 
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Would you like some irony with 
your Truth and Reconciliation? 


By Allan Sheppard 

“For farm people, your yard 
is your castle. That’s part of the 
story here.” 

Defence lawyer Scott Spencer . 
spoke those words at the recent 
trial of Saskatchewan farmer 
Gerald Stanley for the murder 
of Colten Boushie, a Cree youth 
from the Red Pheasant First Na- 
tion. The all-white jury acquitted 
Mr. Stanley. 

The trial has ended, but con- 
troversy lingers. 

How could a presumably 
mature, educated, experienced, 
competent Canadian say what Mr. 
Spencer said with a straight face, 
without a sense of irony? How 
could he be taken seriously? 

Are there no schools in Canada? 
Are there no universities and 
colleges? No churches with a nu- 
anced understanding of history? 
No civil society, no intelligentsia, 
no media able to study history 
and make sensible judgements 
about what happened and what 
did not? And how? And why? 

Irony is a slippery concept 
upon which to build arguments 
and judgements on hard ques- — 
tions. It requires recognizing and 
accepting ambiguities and uncer- 
tainties on all sides and avoiding 
either/or answers. Bitter irony is 
at the heart of what happened in 
the Stanley trial. 

How could lawyer Spencer; 
how could Justice Popescul; how 
could the jury, local and national 
media, Canadians at large not 
know or care that the farmer’s 
castle on which Colten Boushie 


died had been Cree land, possibly 
even Red Pheasant land, until 
1876, when Treaty 6 was signed? 
In 1885, not much more than a 
buffalo-dung chip’s throw from 
Stanley’s yard, First Nations and 
Métis warriors under Louis Riel 
fought the Canadian govern- 
ment in the so-called North-West 
Rebellion near North Battleford. 


‘ Lhave not found one.mention of ‘ 


the near-coincidence of locations 
among the 1885 battlefields, the 
site of the courthouse, and Mr. 
Stanley’s farm. 

The so-called “rebels” re- 
ward was hundreds of dead and 
wounded and Riel’s execution for 
treason. They were and still are 
reviled, demonized, ostracized, 
and alienated—in a word, like it 
or not, colonized—simply for be- 
ing what they are: for defending 
their castle. Treaties have been 
broken by all levels of govern- 
ment when Indigenous peoples’ 
claims to their castles conflict 
with power and the “economic 
realities” of life in a globalized 
world: the sins of the resisters vis- 
ited on their sons and daughters 
unto the fifth or sixth generation. 
And still counting. 

There is a hint at the kind of 
thinking behind Canada’s acts of 
colonization in a quotation from 
Charles Dickens (1812-1870), 
until his death virtually an exact 
contemporary of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald (1815-1891): j } 

“My feeling is that if we have 
anything to learn from the In- 
dian, it is what to avoid. His 
virtues are a fable; his happiness 





a delusion; his nobility, nonsense. 
We have no greater justification 
for being cruel to the miserable 
object, than for being cruel to a 
William Shakespeare or an Isaac 
Newton; but he passes away be- 


_ fore an immeasurably better and 


higher power, i.e., that of Chris- 
tianity, than ever ran wild in any 
earthly woods, and the world will 
be all the better when this place 


- knows him no more” 


That Scott Spencer should 


‘justify Gerald Stanley’s killing 


of Colten Boushie as defence of 
his castle on land that could have 
figured in the last ill-fated effort 
by people of the Canadian Plains 
to defend their land boggles the 
mind. But he did. And he in- 
voked, by implication, Dickens’s 
toxic thinking, typical of how 
settler colonialism justified itself 
as Canada’s foundation. 
Intentionally or otherwise, 
Spencer dog-whistled a signal to 
Canadians who think like Dick- 
ens. . 
Lawyers and prosecutors do 
not have to tell the truth in court. 


‘They are enjoined against telling 


lies, but they offer adversarial 
interpretations (“theories”) of 
evidence to support or defend 
against charges and accusations. 
Juries or judges alone decide what 


There were exceptions to Dick- 
ens’s toxic thinking. A century 
before Confederation, Lord Mor- 
ton (1702-1768), president of 
the Royal Society that sponsored 
Captain James Cook's 1768-1771 
voyage of “discovery,” gave Cook 
a secret letter of “hints” on how 
to conduct himself with peoples 
he would encounter, advising 
against using arms: 

“ ...Shedding the blood of 
those people is a crime of the 
highest nature... They are the 
natural and, in the strictest sense 
of the word, the legal posses- 
sors of the several Regions they 
inhabit. No European Nation 
has the right to occupy any part 
of their country, or settle among 
them without their voluntary 
consent. Conquest over such 
people can give no just title; 
because they could never be the 
aggressors.” 

Morton’s hints were not or- 
ders. Cook ignored them, lead- 
ing to the forced colonization of 
Australia and his own death on a 
later voyage. 

Tt wasnt that enlightened 
minds didn't understand and ac- 
cept the inherent rights of indig- 
enous peoples; empire-builders 
like Cook simply did what they 
wanted, because they could. 

The British werent the only 
rough-shod imperialists, but they 
were our imperialists and the 
ones Canada must answer for. 
Some argue that Canada is dif- 
ferent, because we (that is, the 
Crown) signed voluntary treaties 
with First Nations in all parts of 
Canada except most of British 
Columbia. But are treaties agreed 
under blatant imbalances of 
power worth the paper they are 
written on? Arguably not, since 
all levels of Canadian govern- — 


ment have ignored them, except 
as symbols. It would be futile to 
seek one example of a treaty that 
has not been broken by Canada 
many times over. 

Except in 1885 and a few oth- 
er cases, Canada has shed com- 
paratively little blood to build its 
nation. We have preferred subtler 
means; death by a thousand cuts: 
appropriation and pollution of 
land, resources, wildlife, water, 
culture, language, religion; it’s a 
long list. 

Where do we go from here? 
Can Canada get past the racism 
that still pervades our relation- 
ships with Indigenous peoples? 
The answer has to do with 
reconciliation, and it is for our 


Indigenous peoples themselves to 


decide if, when, and how recon- 
ciliation will take place, if at all. 
To impose reconciliation from 


the top would perpetuate the rac- _ : 


ism and arrogance Canada has 
shown. 

One thing I can do—that 
each of us can do in our own 
ways—is to seek, recognize, and 
accept the truths that are pre- 
requisite to reconciliation or any 
hope of it. 

It can be historical truth, such 
as I have touched on here. 

It can be contemporary truth, 
such as calling out the way our 
asymmetrical justice system still 
privileges settlers and settler 
values. 

We're none of us perfect, 
including Indigenous peoples. 
But if Canadians tolerate a sys- 
tem that assumes some of us are 
inherently and deservedly more 
perfect than others, truth and 
reconciliation will remain a joke. 
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HEALING 


BY THE CMHA : 
WRITING FOR RECOVERY GROU™ 


(Jntitled 
By | isa Anderson 


don’t know how long 


it has been since | was on solid 


ground 
each hour | am getting more 
overwhelmed 
anxiety strikes like a 
fisherman 
Catching a taurpin 
‘] raumas resurface 
from the deep blue water 
can’t 
take them 
take them 
thoughts of Family and 
supporters 
am not really adrift 
am alone in my room 
trying to survive ina sea o 
illness 


hopefully someone will open 
the door and find me - 
then | can find myself 
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Children needa 
Jealthy Family 


By Maria B. 

Children need a healthy family 
It is the place where children get 
their physical needs met, where 
children are protected from physi- 
cal and emotional abuse., where 
children receive unconditional 
love, understanding and the im- 
plementation of household rules. It 
provides children with clear ethical 
guidelines and moral values. For a 
child to be able to develop his/her 
potential he/she has to feel safe and 
loved. 
DYSFUNCTIONAL FAMILIES 

Passive and aggressive behavior 

of children is a defensive system 
that is developed through child- 
hood trauma. In a dysfunctional 
family children seem to be in 
competition for acceptance and 
validation within their toxic fam- 
ily system. In order to survive they 
have to adopt different types of 
behaviors in order to be accepted 
in their toxic family. Their family . 
household is chaotic; it is a place 
where the emotional needs of the 
child are completely forgotten and/ 
or ignored. 

Imagine the mental condition 
of a child brought up in such an en- 
vironment.:When problems such as 
parental negligence, rigidity, alco- 
holism or abuse exist in the family, 
the smooth functioning of the fam- 
ily is disturbed, leading to constant 
conflicts, fights, arguments, and 
tension. Children become ashamed 
and invisible in their own family. 
There is no chance for change and 
no hope for a better and peaceful 
life. Children become very nega- 
tive, angry, anxious, and fearful. 


They lack self esteem. They become - 





the forgotten children. 
The child escapes by resigning 


- himself or herself to turn invisible 


in order to escape. They daydream, 
fantasize, and watch a lot of inap- 
propriate programs as there is no 
supervisions. They deal with reality 
by withdrawing from it. They deny 
what is happening in their house- 
hold and they become the holders 
of horrific secrets that they have 

to carry all their lives as one thing 
that is asked in a dysfunctional 
family is “secrecy”. They deny what 
is happening and they deny what 
they are feeling also. 

These children grow up to be 
adults who find themselves unable 
to feel and suffer very low self-es- 
teem. They are terrified of intimacy 
and often have relationship pho- 
bia. They are-very withdrawn and 
shy and become socially isolated 
because that is the only way they 
know to be safe from being hurt. 

It is important to note that we 


adopt the roles that are best suited — 


to our personalities. We are, of 
course, born with a certain person- 
ality. What happens with the roles 
we adopt in our family dynamic 

is that we get a twisted, distorted 


view of who we are as aresult of — 


our personality enmeshing with the 
roles that they decide to use. This 
is dysfunctional because it causes 
the child to not see what he/she 
really is; it is almost like a denial of 
who we are. As long as we are still 
reacting to our childhood wound- 
ing and old tapes we cannot get in 
touch clearly with who we are. 

_ Asa parent, at some point, 
you will decide that what you are 
experiencing is not what you want 
for your children. You will want — 
to raise them differently from how 
you.were raised but you probably 
will not have a clue how to make ~ 


_ that happen In order for us to free 


ourselves from the dysfunctional- 
ity of our family, we have to realize 
that the dysfunctionality does not — 
have to define who we are. 

This is about those big ugly 
patterns that destroy the heart and 
soul of the individuals within the 
family. If alcohol is a problem in 
the family, drugs might be an- 
other problem, as well as verbal 
abuse, sexual abuse and physical 
abuse. In this domestic terrorism, _ 
children grow up so scared that it 
affects them through their lives. — 
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Authenticity HEALING 
: By Trevor Salyshyn 


Some work in good faith others in bad 
When you are not true to yourself 
You fail to be authentic. 

It is easu to fall prey to others 

Who pllewed: try to employ you 


For their own projects. 


|f their project is to make mone ——— Ke 
proj y > 


T hen it is nothing positive that can be said. 
BY THE CMHA 


They hire actors who are willing to wait tables ! WRITING FOR RECOVERY GRe 
Anyone who waits tables is an actor. ; 


lt is understood from the richest CF O 
To the lowest employee, that waiting 1s performance. 


T hose who are authentic, who live their own dream 
Have broken the system, and will receive the benefits. 
In good faith, | accept welfare. 

read books in good Faith. 

| write stories in good faith. 

| refuse to work, in good faith. 


|s it important to be authentic? 
|t is, if you desire to be fulfilled. 


By not working, | see the sham. 
it 


= others always looking to one more role. 
The customer expecting the actors to behave. 


The manager plays Solitaire. 





_ CHILDREN ARE OUR FUTURE AND WE ARE DOING SO LITTLE TO PROTECT THEM. WE MUST 
_RISE ABOVE AND BECOME THE WARRIORS THAT OUR CHILDREN NEED, TO BE THEIR VOICES 
AND TO BE THEIR SAVIOURS. THEY RELY ON US COMPLETELY. WE CAN NOT LET THEM DOWN. 
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A Journey of Faith 


By Sharon Austin 

Recently on Facebook someone 
posted a picture of a t-shirt with 
the message; “Dear God, Why do 
you allow so much violence in our 
schools". A concerned student. 
The answer was: Dear concerned 
student, "I'm not allowed in 
schools." God. Sadly, therein lies 
the root of the problem. Students 
in the modern school system have 
no opportunity to hear the Chris- 
tian message of peace, brotherly 
love, forgiveness, kindness, ac- 
ceptance, and the golden rule of. 
doing unto others as you would 
have them do onto you. The chil- 
dren won't learn these life lessons 
by watching TV or playing video 
games or sports and many parents 
are too busy or unconcerned to | 
teach them at home. 

I am so thankful that I at- 
tended school many years ago 
when the Bible was still allowed 
in schools. Every morning we 
would all stand by our desks and 
recite "The Lord's Prayer" and sing 
"Oh Canada." Then, everyone 
would sit quietly as our teacher 





_ read passages from the Bible and 


I would imagine what everything 
looked like. It was a special part 
of the day as I sat there envision- 
ing the beautiful Garden of Eden 
with all the animals, or Noah's 
ark tossing on the waves. Per- 


haps because I was born on Good | 


Friday, I have always loved Easter 
time and spring has always been 
my favourite season. Before the 
Easter Holidays my teacher would 
read us all about Jesus ministry 
on earth leading up to His cruci- 
fixion and glorious ascension into 
Heaven. 

This was at a time long before 
we had television or even electric- 
ity so we relied on pictures to 
see what things looked like. My 
older sister, Linda, had a brown 
view master that she received as 
a Christmas gift because back in 
the day those were the only times 
children received presents. I never 
had a view master of my own, 
but my sister was always kind to 
me and would let me look at the 
reels that came along with the set, 
one of which was 20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea. That set was very 
precious to us and we were always 
careful to slip the reels back into 
their white and blue paper sleeves 
so they wouldn't get scratched or 
smudged. 

One Easter mom ordered a 
three reel set of" The Easter Story" 
from Simpsons or Eaton's catalog. 
It was amazing! I stared in awe 
as the whole poignant, beautiful 
Easter story that my teacher had 
read was there before my eyes in 
living colour and yet so simple 
that even a child could under- 
stand. I vividly remember the 


scene of Mary dressed in pale blue 
with a white scarf on her head 
peering into the cold emptiness 

of the tomb. In the next scene 
there were two glorious angels 
dressed in flowing white with 
beautiful feathered wings telling 


_her that Jesus had indeed risen 


from the dead. The last scene was 
of Jesus ascending into the clouds — 
of Heaven giving hope to all of 
mankind. 
Hearing the Word of God is so 
important. I liken the spirit and 
life of the Word to a golden shaft, 
of sunlight that can filter through 
the smallest crack and illuminate 
and change the gloom within. 
Sadly many students are as igno- 
rant of the message of the Gospel 
as someone raised in a third world 
country, who has never had the 
opportunity to hear the word. 
When I was still working as an 
educational assistant in the school 
system, the teacher I was with 
asked the children in her class 
how many ever went to church or 
Sunday School. Only two out of 
thirty students put up their hands. 
Iam so thankful that my 


_ parents were believers who had a 


reverence for God. Although we 
didn't go to church we learned by 
their example the Christian values 
of honesty, kindness, and broth- 
erly love. Iam thankful also for 
the kind Pastors who went out of 
their way to pick me up for Sun- 
day School and Youth Group and 
helped me along my journey of 
faith. 

Wishing everyone a blessed 
Easter filled with peace and hap- 
piness. 


Innovations 
in food safety 


By Joanne Benger 


Last winter we had the e-coli romaine 
lettuce scare. Good lettuce was thrown 
out and some of us stopped eating salads 
for a time. One person died, more than 30 
needed medical attention and no doubt 
countless others suffered in silence. 

January 11, 2018 the scare was officially 
over. There were no new cases but no one 
knows where the tainted lettuce came 
from or how it got contaminated in the 


Racism affects 
us all 
By Angelique Branston _ 
I watched the news the other day. 
They was talking about Tina Fontaine, 
the girl who was murdered and how 
the person in question was not con- 
victed because she was a First Nations 
_ lady. It brought to my memory when 
my sister and I went into the police - 
station to place charges. When I first 
told them of the crimes I was report- 
ing, they took it very seriously, but as 
soon as they found out that I was a 
First Nation's lady their whole de- 
meanour changed. There were two of 
them talking with us at first then one 
went back to filing paper work. The 
other officer sighed and handed me 
the papers to start to write the report. 
I didn't think my case would be 
taken seriously. You see unfortunately > 
there is a lot of abuse (all forms) and 
reactive behaviour to that abuse 
among First Nations people. There 
were generations stolen from their 
homes and brutally assimilated into 
another culture by the very people 
who claimed that they were saving 
them. This created a large mass of 
wounded people in concentrated areas 
of the country. The amount of com-. 
plaints of rape and incest, or family 
violence can seem like it comes from: 


first place. This is very troubling because 
no preventative measures can be taken to 
prevent further e-coli outbreaks. 
Tracking tainted food has been a slow 
process. Using the best care scenario in 


. a 2017 experiment, Wal-Mart manually 


traced mangoes back from store shelf to 
source and it took six days, 18 hours and 
26 minutes. 

Now IBM has come up with Hyperledg- 
er Fabric Blockchain software. When you 
have the blockchain system in place it will 
be possible to track food from supplier to 
store shelf in seconds through the use of 
QR (quick response) codes, hash codes and 
RFID (radiofrequency identification). 

Another area of concern for many con- 
sumers is food fraud, which is defined as 
“the intentional misrepresentation of food 


mainly just one culture, especially 
when you look at statistics from the 
different provinces and territories. 

Iam three generations away from 
the residential schools. My grand- 


mother was stolen when she was a 


young girl. My dad grew up in foster 


care so I am the first generation to not. 


be taken from their home. And even I 
feel like I made it out of my childhood 
and young adult life half alive due to 


_ my father’s extreme abuse. 


So on a personal level in some 
ways I understand why the police 
grew very complacent with my case. I 
think a lot of officers have become de- 
sensitized from having to deal with so 
many similar cases. It is a sign perhaps 
that they need some training to help 
them break this unfortunate mind set. 
But when they take an oath to uphold 
the law and treat each person equal 
in the eyes of the law, expect to be 
treated with the same respect and at- 
tention as everyone else. 

Incest and sexual abuse, substance 
abuse and violence cross all borders 
and can be found on every economic 
level regardless of race, sex, or age. 

It is a shame the indigenous peo- 
ple like the Fontaine family, and all 
minority people have endured that 
complacency and lack of justice. This - 
country was founded with the idea — 
of making everyone who lived here’ _ 
equal. Our charter of rights was never 
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products for economic gain”. We have all 
heard jokes about the contents of ground 
meat and sausages. In the past five years 
DNA testing of “ground beef” in the UK 
and Russia has found samples that con- 
tained lamb, chicken and rat meat. 

Unfortunately DNA testing doesn’t reveal 
what part of the animal is used. For this 
we must turn to UBC professor Xiaonan 
Li and his research team. Using laser 
equipped spectrometer they are able to tell 
whether ground meat is as advertised or 
had been adulterated with offal. Webster's 
dictionary defines offal as “waste parts, 
especially entrails and trimmings of a 
butchered animal”. 

In the future we should have a safer food 
supply thanks to blockchain, the speec- 
trometer and DNA testing. 


meant to be placed in some museum 


and forgotten. It is meant to be en- 


acted upon our conscience. 

The call for change must come 
not only from our government but 
from us, the people of Canada. We 
must break the stereotypes that give 
strength to racism..... 

Not every Mack man can play 
basketball 

Not every gay man knows good 
fashion 

Not every Muslim is a terrorist 

And not every First Nations person 


_ is an alcoholic that pan handles on the 


Street. 
We must deal with people as indi- 
viduals not as statistics or nationalities. 


ATTENTION 
VENDORS 


THE PRICE OF 
PAPERS HAS BEEN 
INCREASED TO 75 CENTS 
PER ISSUE FOR VENDORS. 
PAPERS CAN BE PICKED 
UP FROM 5:30 TO 9 PM. 
WED. AND SUN AT 10548- 
96 STREET. USE THE BACK 
DOOR.ORCALL | 
LINDA AT 780-428-0805 
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Partial blindness in one eye made me 
realize that good health should never be 
taken for granted | 


By John Zapantis, |Photo by linda 
Dumont 


At one time or another we all 
have been known to have pushed 
the envelope with our state of 
health. Some people have an obses- 
sion with hard core drinking and 
later in life are diagnosed with 
diabetes. There are also alcohol- 
ics who are known to be runaway 
trains and drink endlessly day to 
day until they inevitably come to 
their tragic end because of alcohol 
poisoning. - 

When I think about how blessed 
I am to have the self control to 
apply abstinence from these temp- 
tations, I count every blessing in 
my life and never have any regrets 
that I will be missing a thing when 
it comes to going to those drink- 
ing places where everyone knows 
your name! I was always a moder- 
ate drinker in my time, but decided 
to put the weekend brew on the 
shelf when I officially became a free 
lance journalist some 23 years ago. 

I can't say I’ve had any major is- 
sues with health like a lot of people, 
who battle the day to day horrors 
of living with other medical issues, 
Most of my life ’'ve been pretty 
blessed having had the opportunity 
to have been able bodied and a 
happy performer in the work envi- 
ronment. Life’s been pretty good in 
that department though like every- 
one else, regardless of success, I’ve 
also complained immensely about 
past issues that have never been 


resolved fairly. But I tend to rise 
above that adversity when facing 
my day to day reality. 

Then, on the morning of January 
30th while waking up to get ready 
for another day of work over at the 
Alberta Street News, while open- 
ing my eyes, I was confronted by a 
rude awakening. There in my right 
eye I noticed a black object block- 
ing one third of my vision. My eye 
sight was obstructed and I knew 
immediately that I had a major 
problem on my hands. 

I drove to the Capilano Eye 
Centre and Dr. Angela A. Endres 
conducted a battery of eye ex- 
aminations to determine what was 
causing this major obstacle. 

She did an eye chart exam, where 
I failed to identify over 50% of the 
letters on the chart. Once that was 
completed, along with a variety 
of other tests, she suggested that I 
wait outside the examining room 
for my completed test results. 

I'd say not more than 10 minutes 
went by up until the optometrist, 
Dr. Endres, called me back into 
the examination room to break 
the startling news to me. She told 
me to have a chair and facing me 
with a stern look on her face, while 
standing upright, she said with au- 
thority, “I have some bad news for 
you. Youre going to the Royal Alex 
Hospital for emergency laser eye 
surgery, because if you don't you're 
going to go blind. You have retinal 
detachment.” | 

I kind of went into shock, but 
with the way that news traveled 


and knowing I had a quick option 
to have my eye sight saved, I wasnt 
about to ask for no tear paper! She 
booked me in for 11 a.m. the fol- 
lowing morning, January 31st. 
I was travelling by bus and left my’ 
car parked at my place. 

When I arrived at the hospital 
it was already 10 a.m. I was ina 
waiting room for around an hour 
after having a changed clothes and 
having an I.V. inserted in my left 
hand while lying propped up in a 


- hospital bed on wheels. 


I was then accompanied by a 
nurse, who wheeled me away from 
that waiting room, transferring me 
to the waiting room for patients 
waiting to receive their eye op- 
erations. By 2 p.m. I was wheeled 
into the laser eye surgery room 
where I was greeted by the surgeon 
whod be operating on my eye. The 
surgeon whod take on the task of 
working on my eye was Dr. Mark 
Greve. The doctor and his team 
administered an eye medication 
to freeze my right eye to eliminate 
pain during surgery and just before 
I started to doze off I could feel a 
painful snapping sensation behind 
my eye. I could also here the laser's 
sound as it was aimed into my right 
eye. Within no more than five min- 
utes I was out cold. awoke and 
heard the friendly reassuring words 
of the doctors soft voice saying, 
“You can go now. We're finished.’ 

Right after the surgery was over, 
I remember being wheeled back 
to the room, where I originally 
started from and in no time was 


way home relieved that the sur- 
gery was over. The next day I was 
booked to go to Alberta Retina 
Consultants where I had a morn- 
ing appointment to see Dr. Greve 
His team conducted a battery of 
eye tests to determine the eye’s 
progress. I finally met the man 

_ himself, Dr. Greve, who examined 
my eye surgery and wrote out a 
prescription for eye drops that 
were to be taken four times a day 
for a week, before every meal. I 
was also given a free eye shield 

_ and an eye patch that were only 
to be worn at bed time with the 
added advice that I lie flat on my 
bed for the next two weeks, 90% of 
the time. 

The next day I called Alberta 
Street News Editor Linda Dumont 
telling her about the surgery that 
was performed on my right eye. 
After hearing my story about that 
struggle with the one eye and the 
surgery with the eye in its recov- 
ery stage, she suggested that I take 
some time off from work while 
looking after my eye. The next day 
I found myself conducting my 
own version of an eye competency 
test to see how my eye was recov- 
ering. One was driving around 
town with that right patch over 
my eye, which only improved my 
ability the more to navigate the 
_ Steering wheel as I proudly drove 
around town with my usual one 
hand and a patch over my eye that 
made me concentrate more than I 
would have had I no patch on my 
eye. 

I took the patch off at times 
while walking around and I no- 
ticed that when I looked straight 


at the people who were in front of | 


me, there was a curtain straddling 
my eye. About 90% of my eye sight 
was obstructed from seeing what I 


could normally see 
in full view. That 
10% view of what I 
could see was when 
I tilted my head 

up on a 45 degree 
angle towards the 
ceiling of my living 
room and notice 
the ceiling bounc- . 
ing up and down as 
I kept my head up 
pointing towards it. 
Within five more 
days that changed. 
I had retained 55% 
of my eye sight as 
the curtain that 
blocked most of 
my eye from seeing 
was coming down 
considerably. When 
Tlooked straight 
ahead I could see 
without that patch 
on my eye. Half the 
top of my eye could 
see the vehicles 
driving in front of 
me, when I went out for my long 
spins and the bottom part of my 
right eye was still inoperable. I 
could take claim to having 100% 
vision in my left eye and my bad 
right eye was operating at 55% vi- 
sion. I felt content by the progress 
of the right eye's visual comeback 
and could hardly wait to see Dr. 
Greve for my post op follow up 
which was scheduled for February 
26, at 2 p.m. 

Then on the 11th day after sur- 

gery, while driving around town, 

I seemed to be experiencing a 
blurry right eye. My first thought 
was it's probably the day . 
changing to dusk since it was 
around 8 p.m. that evening, but I 
soon found out how wrong I was 





John's right eye is closed and healing after two 
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laser eye surgeries 


about that assumption, when an 
hour later I drove over to South- 
gate Tim Horton’s and noticed 

a white sheet over my bad eye. 
Everyone seen with that bad eye 
now appeared like ghosts walking 
around the restaurant. I couldn't 
make out any detail when I put 
my hand over my opposite eye to 


test out the vision in the weaker 


eye. 
I knew then that there may have 
been another retinal detachment 
occurring with my right eye and 
phoned my girlfriend Theresa 
Walsh Cooke to explain the down- 
hill spiral of my bad eye again. I 
determined to see Dr. Greve once . 
again over at the eye centre, but 
Continued on page 14 
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Retinal surgery Continued from page 13 

when I went down there the following morning he wasn't 
available and my file was then turned over to Dr.Matthew 
Tennant who took over checking my eye. I found out then 
that Id be going back for more emergency laser eye sur- 
gery that same day. 

Four hours later I was back on that operating table as 
Matthew Tennant and his medical crew went at it, ap- 
plying laser surgery, while I listened to him and his crew 
going about the professional procedure to improve a 70% 
retinal detachment. 

When the operation was completed, I overheard Dr. 
Matthew Tennant saying to me, “Now that the operation is 
over you ll be able to see again” 

I kept the patch on up until the next morning. When I 
took it off, remembering what the Doctor had said about 
my having my eye sight back again, I tripped out scream- 
ing and hollering, “What did he do to my eye? He said 
I'd be able to see again after the operation was over.’ One 
thing I can assure everyone of is that no-one in that house 
where I live would have had to set their alarm clocks for 
that morning because that how loud I was when I realized 
I was now 90% blind in the right eye! 

I was determined to get the bad news out to Dr. Tennant 
and went back to the centre within two hours of getting up 
that morning. He examined my right eye once again and 
after conducting a few more tests told me that Id be going 
into the operation room again in three months to have that 
silicone oil that he had placed behind my retina drained so 
that I'd be on my way to a proper recovery. 

I’ve become a little apprehensive about the progression 
of my eye, but in the meantime am very thankful to the 
following people who have played an integral part in pre- 
serving my right eye's function so far. Id like to thank 

Dr. Angela Endres for her professionalism and support 
in diagnosing the eye as Macula On Retinal Detachment 
Dr. Mark Greve for his support and professionalism in 
restoring most of my right eyes’s original vision and Dr. 
Matthew Tennant for persistently encouraging a positive 
outlook while working on my second operation for recur- 
rent retinal detachment. 

Also to other member's of my family who threw in their 
needed prayers, Mario and Emmy Zapantis, my long time 
bowling buddy Matthew Johnston, my girlfriend Theresa 
Walsh Cooke and Alberta Street News Editor Linda 
Dumont and the rest.of the Alberta Street News writers 
and vendors. Your prayers of support are prcally appieete 
ated. 


Ri. y weety 


NE thon | in memory on the eve of 
the news of his murder 


By Pedro PTA) 


My little Tweety can no longer 


y free upon the horizon 
into a sunset sk 
When he awoke fromhisnest 


: Somewhere meng treed stand ey 


Stretch his. wings, check his” 
Surrounding and take flight 
looking down upon the land a a 
We add boone, fed him with 
gentle loving hands. 
Vie was small in stature 
and always took a chance 
Strutting, on the land 
and sometimes, but not often 
to do the bird dance : 
He wasn’t King of Birds, 
He had many mates 
After many adventures i In 
the sky, he came 
to me so it was him 
: and |, warn him — 
about his enemy — 
of hunter, awaking : 
The precious of his his yellow 
feathered and grounding him 


: from flig ht. 
And now the leche of heart 
growing dimmer.each day 


Because | can no longer see 
my Tweety Fly free 
into loving arms of 
arms of the sky 
Left with fond memories one cry 





Her Own Brand 
Of Yarn 


By Rodney Graham , Photo by 
John Zapantis 

Admit it - we all like gossip. 

At least, we all like news any- 
how... | 

It does make you feel better 
about yourself, however, if you 
can decline on occasions when 
others bring it up. Some people 
have found careers in the more 
noble profession of broadcasting 
and journalism. 

This field of work involves 
gathering information and spread- 
ing it for the purpose of informing 
the public, helping the public, and 
yes, entertaining the public. 
Those with character distinguish 
themselves in the process of ob- 
taining information and helping 
- rather than just the latter, enter- 
tainment. 

But there is always the issue of 
money. In journalism school one 
is taught to “write what sells, and 
to ‘write for an audience, and also 
to contact ‘important’ people - 
people who are prominent. 

So, what sells? Who is our 
audience? Who is ‘important... in 
society today? 

When I woke this morning, my 
morning, which is actually after- 
noon, I guess I was bored. Turn- 
ing on the TV, I scrolled through 
the menu - Inside edition caught 
my eye. I usually only watch news, 
docs, and history. Stuff like that. 

Haven't watched Inside Edi- 
tion for probably 15 years! Sur- 
prisingly, Deborah Norville was 
there! Now, if you have followed 





the careers of anchors you will 
know her history is quite interest- 
ing. She has jumped around in an 
amazing number of jobs - even 
for a journalist. 

Norville won her towns local 
Junior Miss contest, a beauty con- 
test for high school senior girls. 
Her talent was sewing. She actu- 
ally has her own brand of knitting 
supplies today. She seemed to be 
always chasing the pot of gold - 
Working for a series of networks, 
working her way up - but never 
being accepted, is seems to me, by 
the big productions, even though 
she won many awards along the 
way. 

_ . Maybe you remember this. She 
grabbed the rung at The Today 
Show, but only for months - Jane 
Pauly preceded her, and there 
was controversy there - Pauly 

was upset. People speculated that 
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Derorah was merely being hired 
for her looks. Did Pauly want to 
leave? In any case, Katie Couric 
took the job shortly after anyway... 
Finally, she went to Inside Edi- 
tion - That was in 1995, and she 
is still there today. 1995! Isn't that 
amazing? She was preceded by 
Bill O'Reilly, yes, that’s right - Bill 
O'Reilly. Inside Edition. 

So I watched it... I have to admit, 
I liked the first few news items, I 
even laughed a bit, but then I felt 
sad. I felt sorry for those people. 
The general public is getting what 
it wants though. It’s a very suc- 
cessful show - People are getting 
what they want. 

I felt sorry for Derorah Nor- 
ville too. But she's beautiful - still, 
at 59. And shes working... She 
has a husband and children, and 
her own brand of yarn. 





Our vendors: 
Mirko (Liceulice, 
Belgrade, Serbia) 


INSP News Service 
By Anja Sinadinovic, Liceulice 

For years I bought Liceulice from 
Mirko, in front of the Philosophy Faculty, 
until one day he vanished from the streets. 
I recently joined the Liceulice team as a 
volunteer, and the next time I saw him 
(two years later) was when he showed up at 
our office, a shy smile on his face. He was 
holding a printed copy of a ToSe Proeski 
[a Macedonian musician] song in English, 
which hed brought us as a gift. When it 
comes to Mirko, this gesture of apprecia- 
tion was nothing out of the ordinary but 
rather something that comes naturally to 
him. 

When we saw each other again, the 
first question I had for him was about the 
period between our last meeting at Plateau 
and this recent meeting at the office. Reluc- 
tant to go into details, as is always the case 
when the subject of discussion is unpleas- 
ant, he revealed to me only that when he 
had stopped selling our magazine, he had 
started selling greeting cards - a job he had 
left, disappointed. For some time afterward, 
he had worked in other ex-Yugoslavia 
countries and that before returning to 
Belgrade he had spent the last few months 


working in the 
village, help- 
ing his father 
and their large 
family. 

After return- 
ing, it didn't 
take long for 
him to confirm 
his place among 
our best sellers. 
On his first day 
back, he had al- 
ready sold forty 
copies, which, 
though a lot, 
was only slightly 
more than his 
daily minimum 
of thirty sold 
copies, which 
is the amount 
that he has to 
sell before going 
home. When 
I asked him what his secret was, his face 
immediately broke into a smile. His modest 
response was that all you need to do is to 
be well-behaved and polite towards others, 
pay them a compliment if given the oppor- 
tunity and that it is important others feel 
your positivity. Or, in his own words - if 
you feel bored, your customers don't need 
to know that you're bored. 

Although he doesn’t mention them, 
I know of a few of his other characteristics 
which have resulted in his success. These 
are incredible diligence, conscientiousness, 
and perseverance. These are probably a 
consequence of the fact that from the time 
he was twelve, Mirko was forced to beg at 
Kalemegdan, pretending to be both deaf 
and dumb. This allowed some of his twelve 
siblings to go to school, while he him- | 
self never made it past the sixth grade of 
primary school. Even when he recalls this 
dark patch in his past, he tries to focus his 
attention on the good times. “I enjoyed the 
fact that those people who gave me money 
understood to some degree what I was 


_ going through and they wanted to make 


me laugh.” He came to the Drop In Centre 


from the streets, and there he made friends — 


with whom he is still in contact and who 
mean so much to him that he carries their 
photos in his wallet. 

In some of these photos is a guy with 
big eyes and an unusual hairdo, which is 
why he’s hard to miss. This is Emir, with 
whom Mirko now works in tandem, each 


_he had no idea that he “had an eye for 
taking photographs.” The first two days he 


school, and to then attend a photography — 
school. “It would fill my heart if 1 could — 

_ take photos for newspapers. I would take 
~_a day or two off from work, just to <7 
, ee says Mirko. Y 


day at Plateau or at Republic Square, selling 
our magazine. The two met many years ago, 
while Mirko was still begging in the streets, 
at the same location that they now sell Li- 
ceulice in. Emir had jumped to his defense 
when he had been attacked some guys who 
had wanted to steal his money, and Mirko 
says that right then and there he realised 
that Emir had’a pure heart. This opinion 
was only strengthened when Emir and 
his family had taken Mirko in after being 
kicked out of his own home. Now Mirko 
wants to help him, as he says, “to keep him 
on the straight and narrow.’ And he is do- 
ing this every day at Plateau while selling 
Liceulice, by teaching Emir to become a 
better salesperson and to fight to keep his _ 
willpower, even when he feels like quitting. 
These two are not only a business duo; 
they have recently begun living together. 
Finding a flat is never easy, but when you 
live on the edge of society, this, like many 
other things, is practically a mission impos- 
sible. During this difficult period, Mirko 
made two new friends, brothers, Bojan. 
and Goran, who are the owners of a hostel _ 
called Capital. They allowed them to sleep 
and eat at the hostel for free, and our boys _ 
return the favour by helping them clean the 
hostel every day for its other guests. Mirko 
says that they have given him new hope 
that humanity is not entirely lost andhe _ 
thinks that others should follow their lead. 
However, Mirko does not dwellon the _ 
negative but tellsme about all the things he ~ 
likes to do. One of these things is cooking. 
He is thankful to his grandmother for his _ 
culinary skills, who had started teaching _ 
him how to cook and prepare food at a very 
young age, as, he has two sisters who were 
never interested in cooking and therefore 
this role fell on him. However, his greatest 
passion is not cooking, but taking pho- 
tos. Two years ago, he had passed a photo 
workshop called The Eye of the Streets, 
owned by Dragan Kujundzié and Zeljko 
Safar. When he started attending classes, _ 


didn't like any of it, then all of a sudden he ~ 
realised that he was looking at the city from 
a new angle, “through the eyes of a true — 
photographer”. 

‘He now dreams of finishing primary — 





